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PREFACE 



Nineteen came during the 1969-70 academic year to participate in the 
Illinois Resident Program in Educational Leadership. They came from Illi- 
nois, Arizona, California, Kansas, New York, North Carolina, Washington. 
They were mid-career established school administrators who saw a unique 
opportunity for some time to study and think and discuss some idea of con- 
cern more comprehensively than is possible in the usual harried schedule 

of the contemporary school administrator. 

1 

They came to the University of Illinois Champaign-Urbana Campus as 
temporary colleagues of the staff members of the Department of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. They spent three weeks with us at a time 
which best fit their own schedules. Three weeks was considered to be about 
the min im u m amount of time to get a good start on serious consideration of 
their respective interests. On the other hand it was also considered to be 
about the maximum amount of time a busy administrator could arrange to be 
away from his position without taking longer term study leave of vacation. 

They were selected for participation on the basis of their applica- 
tions. These needed to show at least training equivalent to the AASA 
membership requirement of two years of graduate work in an approved pro- 
gram; employment in a career assignment in educational administration; and 
a statement of an area of concern clear enough to make possible a judgment 
as to its feasibility in terms of the human and other resources of the 
University and sufficiently focused to assure a good chance of some closure 
during the limited time available . 

During the course of the year there was some overlap of the times the 

men were on campus and their mutual interchange was enjoyable and 

i 



profitable . Thus every one of them showed up for a final four-day con- 
ference when each presented at least some aspects of his thinking to the 
others for further discussion and development. This conference proved to 
be a stimulating experience especially since each had something of his own 
with which to buy into the professional interchange. The paper each pro- 
duced was not the end product of his participation but represented a 
vehicle providing motivation and all of the other experiences related to 
the visit. Without something specific on which the participant proposed 
to work most would have been hearers only and rather passive tourists to 
the campus. With a point of real interest established the basis was pro- 
vided to a collegial relationship with all with whom each worked. 

While participants were on campus for their respective three-week 
visits some made presentations to the informal graduate student seminar, 
some served as resource personnel for regular classes, some participated 
in regular meetings of the Department, and most got in a considerable 
amount of professional interchange with graduate students and with profes- 
sors in informal settings. The communication between participants and 
university professors was a key point in the whole program. A number of 
the visits, were with members of the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, but a large number were with University personnel in 
other departments of the College of Education and in an array of University 
Departments outside the College of Education. 

The basic purpose of the project was to establish such a linkage of 
mutual respect and common interests between those practitioners in the 
field of educational administration and the university scholars in rele- 
vant fields of study. Some called this the merging of practical common 



sense and of rational egghead intelligence. At their best the conferences 
between the program participants and professors in related disciplines 
were highly stimulating. In such a conference there as an able person 
seeking the knowledge and wisdom of the professor, not to write a term 
paper or pass an examination, but because he intended to do something with 
it in a real life situation in which he was personally involved. It was 
important to have as participants individuals well established and secure 
enough that they felt no status disadvantage as between themselves and the 
professors. When such truly live conversations occurred the practicing 
administrator was just as favorably excited about having the clarification 
and the wise perspective of the professor brought to bear on his own area 
of concern. 

Each participant had the help of a graduate assistant in locating re- 
ference materials, in arranging appointments, in an interchange of ideas, 
and in whatever other ways help and stimulation could be provided. Thus 
graduate assistants found themselves at the confluence of keen able inter- 
est from the field with the sharp scholarly thinking relevant to it. The 
normal assignment for a graduate assistant brought him into close contact 
with five or six participants and the array of relationships they had on 
campus. The program was also useful in strengthening the linkage of the 
Department of Educational Administration and Supervision to other related 
fields on the campus as well as to the practitioners in the field. 

A responsible and responsive profession finds its top leaders among 
members who both practice and study their profession and vfho are in com- 
munication with other scholar-practitioners, university professors, and 
the many other practicing school administrators. The Illinois Resident 
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Program in Educational Leadership has clearly demonstrated the feasibility 
of such a notion and of one way of bringing it into existence. With a few 
successive years of such operation it could well set a pattern for a new 
level of relationships beneficial to schools generally. 

Our sincere appreciation is extended to those named elsewhere — the 
program participants, the project staff, staff members of the Department of 
Educational Administration and Supervision, and many other University staff 
members both within and outside of the College of Education. The project 
was funded under Title V, Section D of the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act. 
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CHAPTER I 



School-Community Linkages 
by 

Dr. Eugene Litwak 

t 

I would like to talk about a problem area that is somewhat new to me 
and use this occasion to deal with a set of problems I think are very cru- 
cial. I think of it mostly as the problems of big city school systems. I 
am interested in the problem of linkages between school and community. The 
problem is basically, how does a community intervene into a school system? 
Ultimately what we want is to bring both of these things together and say 
that the school community relationship somehow consists of strategies of 
how the school tries to influence the community, and the counter strategy 
of how the community tries to influence the school. At this point I am 
really going to be talking from the point of the community and what are 
the optimal strategies the community can use to influence the school sys- 
tem. 

I would like to start out with a partial list of techniques. Since 
we do not have names for these I have given my own names to this list of 
techniques. 

1. Advocate Bureaucracy: any time the community decides to develop 

its own bureaucracy.;; Biere are two ways to do this: (a) seize it politi- 

cally — capture the board of education, fire the superintendent, clean 
house, so you have a teaching staff that represents your point of view; 

(b) private competition by starting your own school system— this is done 
in many of the larger cities. 
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2. Delegated Bureaucracy: a procedure by which you use organizations 

already in existance such as the courts where you hire a lawyer and file 
suit against the school district, or if you are involved with ethnic 
groups you can use NAACP, John Birch Society, etc. 

3. Mass Media: newspapers, TV, etc. 

4. Common Messenger: legitimate members of an organization as well 

as the community ( speaking mostly of the big cities). I have four cate- 
gories under this: (a) indigence expert — where the teacher lives in the 

district where she teaches, (b) proto indigence expert — the teacher does 
not have to live in the district where she teaches but must have the same 
ethnic characteristics as those she teaches, i.e. black teaches baack; 

(c) high-powered indigence non expert — lay persons in decision-making roles 
such as on boards of education, part of the school system but representing 
the community; (d) low-powered indigence — non-expert persons from the 
neighborhood working with the school and helping to increase communication 
with the school system, i.e. lunchroom attendants, crossing guards, tu- 
toring aides. 

5. Mass marches, boycotts, strikes: all ways which receive spec- 

tacular attention, especially in the large cities. 

6. Single person, ad hoc, single parent contact: typical ways which 
used to be used singly (a) letters, (b) telephone, (c) face-to-faee , 

(d) disruptions. 

There are many more techniques than listed above. 

I would like to talk about the problem of developing a theory which 
would tell you under what circumstances any one of these may be used to 
achieve your goals, and to say under what circumstances may any device be 
classified as to strategy for influencing schools. 
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I would like to proceed with basically two ideas. I want to outline 
that in order to educate a child you need non-expert tasks and expert 
tasks. The first point I want to make is that when the community tries to 
intervene in non-expert tasks they can be direct, but when they want to 
intervene in expert tasks they must do it through another expert who is 
sympathetic to them. The second point I wish to make is that the community, 
family, friends, and neighborhoods have a different structure and different 
set of norms than the bureaucracy, and not only is it different but con- 
tradictory to each other. We run a big danger in bringing these too 
closely together. Family relationship is commitment. This is family— 
your child-he can do a great deal and he is still your child. You don't 
fire him out of the family for inefficiency. You put a positive value on 
love , affection, etc. and you will try anything to preserve that. In 
contrast in a school system we are in a much more, comparatively speaking, 
instrumental cont actual inter-personal relationship to our colleagues and 
to the child. If a child has not learned and has not absorbed things, 
then we have to acknowledge this and make special provisions. In a job 
situation where you have favoritism or nepotism this is viewed as bad, but 
in a family situation where you have the same type of relationship this is 
considered good. It is in this sense that I say there is a contradiction 
between these two structures. That is the dilemma of any community inter- 
vention in the school system. It has to recognize the two different kinds 
of tasks and it has to recognize the fact that the two structures are some- 
what contradictory. Around these two points I want to build a theory of 
intervention. 

First of all I want to explain what is meant by non-expert tasks and 
see in what sense a school system must incorporate this in its educational 
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process. I feel that there are three areas where we can not bring trained 
knowledge in--where the ordinary citizen can do as well as the expert. 

1. Activities so simple that the ordinary person does them as well as 
the expert, such a school crossing guards, lunchroom attendants, aides in 
tutoring programs. 

2. Frontier areas where there is little technical knowledge. It is 
primarily basic value or policy decisions. 

3. Unpredictable events such as everyday discipline problems, every- 
day socialization. 

These non-expert tasks are often very essential to the educational 
process. A child is easier to educate if he has had good training at home 
such as vocabulary, development of motivation, development of discipline. 

The initial training on these lines is the task of the family and is con- 
sidered non-expert. Another thing that can be said about these tasks is 
that they are highly interdependent— they are difficult to separate in 
terms of time, people, and place. On those tasks I just mentioned like 
the family early socialization, the language, the supervision of homework — 
these are all tasks that we can separate into time, people and place. The 
family does them on non- school time at the home and they are completely 
separate from the school. On the other extreme we can think of situations 
where you can't separate them. In the area of the classroom we can say 
there are two activities going on simultaneously. One is the teacher trans- 
mitting technical knowledge such as math (expert) and at the same time the 
teacher has to be involved in the problem of classroom discipline and the 
forms of socialization (non-expert). Both of these tasks are necessary 
to the education of children and as shown here some can be separated as 
to time, people, and place and others can not be separated. Sometimes the 
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non-expert tasks have to take place within the boundary of the school 
system. 

The point I want to make now is that a community seeking to intervene 
in a school system must make a diagnosis: does it want to change the tech- 

nical (expert) part or does it want to change the non-technical (non- 
expert) part? Are they saying the teachers are teaching math, English, etc. 
poorly, or is it the tact that the teachers perhaps do not conform with 
the moral, religious, and other values of the community? The community 
must make this diagnosis first because they require different strategies 
of intervention. If a community seeks to intervene directly into the ex- 
pert tasks they may well end up destroying the goals which they seek. In- 
tervention into this area should be done through an expert who can do the 
evaluating for them. On the other hand when you are talking about non- 
expert tasks the community can successfully intervene directly without 
disrupting the system. This is the first point. Now the second point is 
that we still have to deal with the problem that the community has in the 
contradictory atmosphere to the bureaucratic structure. When you make 
these interventions you still have to do it within the context of insuring 
that these organizational structures do not get too close to each other. 
Hhen the question is, how do you do that? 

The argument goes something like this. When the community and the 
bureaucracy are very distant and hostile to each other, then you can run 
the risk of moving them close together in terms of time, people and place 
without fear of the kind of dangers of one system being introduced against 
the other because the hostility in this case preserves these two systems 
from each other. When the community and the bureaucracy are quite close 
in ideology then you have to use a series of procedures that separate them, 
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that keeps them at a distance. The ’other thing you want to do is consider 
the degree of interdependence of the expert and non-expert tasks. 

Wow I want to use a chart in which we place both of these ideas and 
have a beginning of what we consider a diagnostic scheme of where a given 
community stands relative to the school system and the generic types of 
strategies. Then I want to lay out for you a series of underlying dimen- 
sions for classifying this system which would also permit you to classify 
any new technique that anyone developes and see what it could do to the 
school system. 





Community-School 

Close 


Community-School 
Too Distant 


Expert task 

(i.e. introduction 
of ethnic curric 
or sex education) 


1. delegate to school, 
or passive approach 


2. hire own expert and 
work closely 


Won-expert task 
(i.e. policy issue) 


3. centralized board of 
education approach & 
delegate to staff 


4. local boards of 
education 


Closely integrated 
task 

(i.e. classroom 
discipline) 


5. hires superintendent 
for his values & lets 
him delegate & hire 
staff with same values 


6. hold veto power 

over superintendent 
hold veto power 
over selection of 
teachers depending 
on degree of hos- 
tility may bring 
parent into school 
and classroom 



This is now an initial diagnosis. In terms of this diagnosis there are 
some implicit underlying dimensions that we would like to use to classify 
any one of these linkage procedures. One of the dimensions we would like 
to use is the extent to which the procedure: (l) permits one to have 

experts as part of the linkage or not, (2) allows one to have non-experts 



or not, (3) permits one to simultaneously have both expert and non-expert 
activities. Another dimension I would like to add to this is the scope — 
how many people do you reach with these linkages. What you want to know is 
under what circumstances when you are using a linkage do you want to reach 
a large number of people and under what circumstances do you want to reach 
a small number of people. The key dimension here is what is the relation- 
ship of a larger community to the local community that is seeking to change 
the school system. The general rule would be that if a larger community 
is with you then you use a large scope method that would reach a large 
group of people. When the large community is against you then you use a 
method that has low scope. 



CHAPTER II 



Professional Development: The Roles of the Professional . 

the School, and the University 

by 

Dr. William Attea 
Wilmette Public Schools 
Wilmette, Illinois 

During the past few years, the Wilmette Public Schools have initiated 
several programs which provide teachers or prospective teachers with mean- 
ingful pre-service or in-service activities. Much still needs to be done 
in the development of a program for professional development which will be 
comprehensive, effective, and continuous. 

Projects initiated furing the past three years include: 

1. Program for Beginning Teachers - funded under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). This program has five com- 
ponents which attempt to provide individualized in-service opportunities 
for teachers during their pre-tenure years. Teachers are involved in iden- 
tifying the areas in which they desire help and then resources are secured 
from within the district, neighboring districts, colleges and universities, 
or business and industry as appropriate. The program provides pre-tenure 
teachers with: 

a. An orientation program during the summer. 

b. Released time and Saturday morning workshops. 

c. Helping teachers. 

d. Adviser-consultants from local colleges and universities. 

e. An opportunity to self-assess their professional strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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2. Program for Training Middle-School Teachers and Teacher Aides - 
funded under provisions of the Education Profession Developmer.t Act (EPDA). 
In cooperation with seven other elementary school districts and National 
College of Education, a program was developed which provided for realistic 
school- uni ver sity involvement in the preparation of teachers and teacher- 
aides for middle schools. The middle schools were selected as a focal 
point because of two distinguishing characteristics. First, middle school 
teachers need a greater degree of specialization than the typical generalist 
in the lower grades. Students at this age level have been exposed to a 
great variety of experience and sometimes possess greater sophistication 

in some areas than teachers who are generalists. Second, students at this 
age level are at a stage of rapid physical, sociological, and psychological 
development. They are no longer children, but they are not yet adults. 
Teachers need special preparation to understand and appreciate this criti- 
cal period in the development of the students. This program used the re- 
sources of both the school and the university to effectively prepare 
teachers to meat the challenges posed by these characteristics. 

3. Student Teacher in-service program. Workshops have been set up 
to supplement the typical experiences student teachers have during their 
on-the-job stay in the district. An effort has also been made to increase 
the number of student teachers involved in this district. Currently, we 
have about 100 student teachers in the district annually. 

4. Continuing Education Center - In cooperation with Northeastern 
Illinois State College, one of the junior high schools has become an off- 
campus extension center. About 20 courses are available to teachers per 
semes er. The courses are conducted after school hours and carry graduate 
credit. Arrangements are being made which will permit teachers to secure 
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their entire master's degree at the extension center. Although most course 
offerings are in the area of education, some are in the arear of philo- 
sophy, economics, political science, literature, etc. 

The Wilmette Public Schools have experienced success with these pro- 
jects. However, the successes indicate more clearly that more must be 
done. As one works with student or beginning teachers, the weaknesses of 
the traditional and accepted teacher preparation programs become more ap- 
parent These people need practical guidance in materials, content and 
methodology, orientation to the profession and the community, opportunities 
to express their individual abilities, support to try new approaches, as- 
sistance in the classroom, opportunities to observe master teachers and 
outstanding programs, opportunities for extended consultations with speci- 
alists, and a variety of other similar services. Traditionally, students 
have gone through three and one-half years of theory, one-half year of 
superficial involvement, have graduated, secured their first Job, and, 
then, as teachers, have been given a schedule or a class, textbooks, and 
space, and have been placed on their own. This procedure has created con- 
fusion and anxiety on the part of teachers. Unfortunate ly , this confusion 
and anxiety has been translated into the classroom and has had a detri- 
mental effect on children in many cases. Consequently, many teachers, 
after a few months or years of sincere effort, leave the profession in 
pursuit of a position which will provide more support or "security". In 
other words, a beginning teacher finds himself beset with a new way of life 
over night, a way of life on which the growth and development of many 
children depend, a way of life in which there are few pat answers. This 
way of life is a far cry from the protected college classroom and the 
theory expounded therein. 



It is in view of the experience which this district has had in cor- 
recting some of these deficiencies and in recognition of the msny publica- 
tions that have been written on the topic of teacher preparation that the 
Wilmette Public Schools would propose that they join efforts with a uni- 
versity or several universities and develop a meaningful preparation 
program for teachers. 

The urgency for a new approach to teacher preparation is accentuated 
by the changes which are being effected in the schools. Continuous progress 
programs, multi-age grouping, differentiated staffing, interdisciplinary 
teaming, and specialization are just a few of the things teachers will face 
in the real world of teaching. Unfortunately, the first exposure to these 
situations, other than in college texts, is when the teachers report for 
their first jobs. For the few lucky teachers, some exposure to these may 
be had during a student teaching situation. 

Organization is not the only new thing teachers find on their first 
jobs. Materials, support personnel, and methodology are all changing very 
rapidly-more rapidly than most teacher preparation institutions are. 

How can this deficiency be corrected? How can teaching aspirants be 
provided greater exposure to new organizational patterns, materials, and 
methodology? How can teaching aspirants be provided more substantive 
teaching experience? How can they be better prepared to know how to use 
support personnel and facilities? How can the teacher preparation insti- 
tutions serve their function more effectively? These are important ques- 
tions to which there are few clear cut answers. 

One approach to answering these questions is in providing more ex- 
tensive on-the-job opportunities for teacher aspirants. In order to do 
this, the preparation period may need to be extended. However, on-the-job 
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experiences should and could be made more meaningful if there were some 
remuneration. This would permit the trainee to fit into a differentiated 
staffing organization at a support level to certified professionals. With 
the remuneration, a prospective teacher would not be penalized for the ex- 
tra schooling since he will be receiving some payment throughout his 
apprentice ship . 

This concept of differentiated staffing during the training period 
has been experimented with at several institutions. The University of 
Colorado teamed with the Cherry Creek Schools for the implementation of a 
seven year preparation program. The objectives of this program are: 

1. To provide a continuous program of teacher preparation and pro- 
fessional induction as a cooperative endeavor of both the university and 
the school district. 

2. To improve teacher competency by providing prospective 
teachers service training and work experience with multi-age levels, with 
different school environments, with metropolitan service agencies, with 
private training programs, with several subject and task assignments; and 
at least some exposure to a wide spectrum of community institutions and 
services that deal with special educational and social problems. 

3. To provide school districts an opportunity to develop differen- 
tiated instructional roles and salary compensation. 

'c. To minimize the wasteful "dropout" of teachers by an earlier and 
more meaningful screening and selection process, and through cooperative 
school-university induction efforts. 

It is suggested that a modification of this program could be designed 
along the following pattern: 
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Year 



1 



2 




4 



5 



BA- 



6 



MA 



LIBERAL ARTS 

INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN EDUCATION 



LIBERAL ARTS 
Foundation Courses 



LIBERAL ARTS 
Cognate Courses 



LIBERAL ARTS Methods and Materials 

Cognates Problem Solving 



Psychology, Guidance, and other Ed. 
courses 

Independent Study 



Independent Study 
Electives 



OBSERVATION 

AIDE" 

AIDE 

ASSISTANT 

RESIDENT 

INTERN 



The course work outlined In the upper left-hand section of the diagram 
would be presented on campus. The material outlined in the lower right 
section would be presented in the participating schools as part of the uni- 
fied program. These course would be taught by master teachers in the school 
district and neighboring districts and university personnel. Hie electives 
for the master's degree (6th year) would be pursued either on or off campus 
depending on the course desired or needed to meet requirements. 



In this proposed program, both the university and the school district 
must assume the responsibility for the program and must provide knowledge- 
able and experienced staff members to staff it. 

The types of materials used in the course work also need to be re- 
examined. Ihe traditional lecture or self-directed seminar approaches 
have not proven effective. It is suggested that the case study approach 
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be given serious consideration in the preparation of teachers. In pre- 
paring one to effectively handle the case study approach, he must be pre- 
pared to analyze, situations, understand concepts, recognize or diagnose 
deficiencies and prescribe remedies or effective approaches to rectify the 
deficiency or meet the need. 

The case study approach will require new materials and techniques. 

Some suggested materials for this program would include: 

1. Filmed or video-taped classroom situations. 

2. Transcripts of classroom activities. 

3. School records such as psychological test results, cumulative 
folders, etc. 

4. Practice exercises for which prescribed behavior could be followed. 

5. Taped segments of student activities. 

Hiese are just examples of a wide variety of materials which could be 
prepared for use with students in the case study approach. Both the school 
and university should cooperate in the development of these materials. 

It is recognized that this description of what might be is brief and 
needs more dialogue before it can become a reality. Many alternatives or 
modifications to a preparation program can be offered. The responsibilities 
of the school and university would have to be more clearly defined; the pro- 
gram for students more specifically spelled out. 

It is hoped that this can be done and that the university and schools 
can develop a program in which they could cooperate. Ihe major roles of 
the two institutions might be spelled out as follows: 

1. Hie University must: 

a. Provide leadership in the preparation of teacher-training 
material that is pertinent. 
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>b. Prepare teacher aspirants In the conceptual areas of philo- 
sophy, psychology, etc. 

c. Prepare teachers In the public schools to assist In the 
preparation of other teachers. 

2. The Schools must: 

a. Provide centers for meaningful teacher training. 

b. Provide faculty to assist or take the major responsibility 
in the training of teachers 

c. Provide staff members' time to become involved in this 
process. 

Once we have prepared teachers, the university and schools must think 
of imaginative ways to provide continuing education to the certified staff. 
Involving them in the preparation of other teachers is one facet cf the 
continuing education cycle. 
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CHAPTER III 



Our Day Care Center 

by 

Dr. Carl Bergstrom 
McHenry Public Schools 
McHenry, Illinois 

WHY EARLY EDUCATION? 

The growing emphasis of early education is welcomed at last. Early 
education is finally recognized as an aid to reviving problems in subse- 
quent education, drop-out problem, job training, family security, economic 
stability. 

An increasing number of psychologist are agreeing on the advantages of 
early education. More psychologist believe that a youngsters mental capaci- 
ties are largely formed by age 4 and that creativity patterns are nurtured 
by age 6. 

Surely, fuller experiences in pre-school years have a great impact on 
the success in regular school activities. Any Kindergarten teacher quickly 
sees the culturally and socially disadvantaged child in the first days of 
school. And regrettably, too many of these youngsters are found on drop-out 
lists when they reach age 16. 

The Day-Care Centers are now also providing an economic avenue. The 
creation of reputable Day-Care Center releases working mothers and widowed 
fathers for fuller employment. This release provides a wholesome uplifting 
center where children may be confidently left while parents enroll in 
training programs and engage in continuous employment thereafter. President 
Nixon most recent interest was indicated by proposing an expenditure of 623 
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million dollars to assist in the operation of Day-Care centers for parents 
attending training programs. 

TODAY'S NEED 

The Bureau of the Census indicates that there were 55,786,000 children 
age fourteen and under in the United States in i960. Of these 20,318,000 
were under five years of age. These figures are projected to be by 1970 
from 62,459,000 to 67,750,000 for age fourteen and under, and from 
21,600,000 to 25,135jOOO for children under five years of age. The same 
source indicates that 24,146,000 women, fourteen years of age and over 
(more than 36 percent of the female population in that age group) were em- 
ployed in 1962. It is estimated that there will be 29,649,000 employed 
women fourteen years of age and older by 1970. Since 60.4 percent of the 
women employed were married, widowed, or divorced, it becomes obvious that 
millions of pre-school age children have mothers working outside the home 
and receive little or no education other than that provided by maids, rela- 
tives, or the many inadequate day care centers and baby-sitting services. 

Few people realize that in i960 children under five years of age 
accounted for approximately 11 percent of the total population in the United 
States, while the important ten-year age span from twenty- five through 
thirty-four only amounted to a little over 12 percent and about 17 percent 
of all citizens were fifty- five years of age and older. Only slightly over 
7 percent of the total population were in the adolescent years fifteen 
through nineteen. The latter group included the senior high school and 
lower college division age group where millions of dollars are spent for 
educational purposes. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS 

Our school will practice the highest ideals in American Eiucation. 

Each individual pupil has his own program. We are concerned with a human 
and all aspects of his growing. 

The relevant principles emerge from the notion that pupils should live 
more fully and richly now . Similarly we are greatly concerned about the 
development of independence and responsibility in children. We accept the 
significance of process over product where we show concern for how a child 
learns. Our program is viewed as a series of jumping-off places. An idea, 
a word, a feeling expressed act to trigger an activity. The pupil, then, 
is drawn across academic lines in the study that may evolve in the class- 
room. Finally, we are concerned with learning as opposed to teaching. 

The goal of good schools for young children is to provide a succession 
of experiences whereby each child may have the opportunity to develop at 
his own rate in the following areas: 

Personal Values and Skills by : 

.Learning to manage his feelings 

.Developing the ability to organize, to plan, and to follow through 
on simple tasks 

.Increasing in ability to make wise choices and decisions in a con- 
sistent manner 

.Developing a sense of the importance of and relationship between 
independence and dependence 

.Developing the ability to set standards for personal behavior and 
to live by them; reaching Immediate concepts of right and wrong 

.Establishing routines and patterns of living 

.Developing spiritual values 

.Developing physical adequacy and mental health 
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. Finding both satisfactions and limitations in the field of make- 
helieve 

•Expecting failures as well as successes 



Academic Learnings Through ; 

•Satisfying natural curiosity which results in creative learnings 

. Pursuing an interest whole-heartedly to greater depth and breadth 

•Developing new interests and building upon recent ones 

•Bringing into consciousness those things in his environment that he 
does not perceive (physical and biological) 

•Developing meaningful vocabularies basic to thinking; developing 
language as a satisfactory means of communication 

•Applying mathematical and scientific information to the solution of 
a problem 

.Expanding his knowledge through exploration, investigation, 
assimilation, and reflection 

.Building new or expanding concepts and correcting misconceptions 

•Having experiences with many types of media and yet using them wisely 

.Becoming interested in and appreciating books 



Group Values and Relationships by ; 

•Feeling wanted, valued, and cared for by his peers and the adults 
in his life 

.Becoming a social person; developing ability to interact with age 
mates. 

.Developing the attitude toward and the ability for being a part of 
a social group 

•Knowing what is acceptable socially for his development and having 
the desire to apply this knowledge consistently in functional 
situations 

.Learning to distinguish between private or personal property and 
that which belongs to the group 

•Learning the necessity of sharing and cooperating with others 
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Partnership With Parents. Through : 

.Learning to relate self to family and near associates 

.Selecting clothing, toys, and activities (books, television, and 
radio programs) appropriate to his developmental level 

.Developing an understanding of changes in himself as -he progresses 
through his own developmental sequence 

.Participating in educational experiences that cannot be offered 
through the home situation; extending these experiences through 
cooperative planning involving teacher, parent, and child 

.Beginning to recognize his sex role through identification with 
family members and other age mates 

ROOM ARRANGEMENTS 

The pioneering spirit of pre-school education encourages pioneering 
organizational plans. The spatial and psychological concept is open. 

The open concept of structure is merely a large room with portable 
partitions. Corners for specific functions are available, but the large 
spanse in the middle is open for groupings and re-groupings on a need basis. 
Maximum flexibility for instruction is hereby permitted and the maximum 
conservation of space and equipment is facilitated. 

The center provides a positive teaching environment. Needed are 
places for quiet times; areas for active physical work; large sections and 
small; open spaces and more contained ones. The arrangement of space will 
depend of course, on the number of children and their backgrounds, the 
amount of time they spend at the center, the day-to-day schedules, the 
physical relationship of the indoor space to an outdoor playground, and the 
layout of the building or connecting rooms. 

These basic components of space are needed; 

Block Building Area 
Library Corner 




Dramatic Play Area (Wendy House) 

Table Work Area 

Painting and Woodworking Area 

Storage Space 

Outdoor Space 

This space, even the open space, is merely the tool of the teacher to teach 
a child. 

LEAD TEACHER AND TEACHER COORDINATORS 

In recent years the public schools have faced overcrowded classrooms 
and spiraling costs. Perhaps the only feasible means of beginning a pre- 
school program which might gain tenure and status is to make the economics 
more reasonable than regular school programs. Our solution to these prob- 
lems is to differentiate the tasks of the teacher and provide additional 
personnel in the classroom. The Lead Teacher then prescribes the learning 
for each child; the para-professional called the Teacher Coordinator, 
carry out the instructions of the lead teacher. Together they can handle 
75 youngster's. Pour Teacher Coordinators would assist a Lead Teacher. 

The Lead Teacher must be an expert in communication arts. The Lead 
Teacher is sensitive to the diagnosis of pupils needs and interests. This 
sensitivity must be the product of direct observation and the interchange 
of observations from the Teacher Coordinators. The recording of these 
observations on specially prepared need cards provides the basis for on- 
going individualized educational programs. At least weekly these cards, 
as antecdotal records, should be reviewed by the Lead Teacher. The Lead 
Teacher then initiates, prescribes, and evaluates the progress made by 
each and every individual student. Only by the prescription concept can 
one teacher be held conceivably responsible for 75 boys and girls. 
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•One Teacher Coordinator will be employed for every 15 youngsters. 

The Teacher Coordinator assumes responsibility for continuation, 
follow-up, and partial evaluation of each pupil. The Teacher Coordinators 
are a broadly prepared group. Care should be taken to select individuals 
who possess the personal qualities of the Teacher in so far as possible. 
Technical qualities or job description should be ascertained and delegation 
of responsibility of these qualities should be made. Ideally, qualities 
as music, science, mathematics, literature, physical education, and clerical 
could be discernible and these functions would be utilized. Team teaching 
variations would be possible with the individual pupil being assigned to a 
particular Teacher Coordinator for a particular task or learning process. 

The Teacher Coordinator is a person who is not a certified teacher. 

As such, she works with a certified teacher. The Lead Teacher is respon- 
sible for the basic organization and instruction. The Teacher Coordinator's 
duties include both instructional and non-instructional tasks. Though she 
does not introduce or teach new subject matter, the Teacher Coordinator 
supervises and encourages in the learning of skills and concepts. As an 
integral part of the teaching team, the Teacher Coordinator contributes to 
the program through her resources and talents, as well as through her 
understanding and concern for children. 

The Teacher Coordinator must fulfill the requirements of a high school 
diploma. She does not possess the specific education and training expected 
of a professional teacher. She may be required to gain specific academic 
study beyond high school or gain specific technical training. 

We feel that the Lead Teacher and regular teacher who is the most 
significant factor in determing the quality of experience a child will 
have in school. In addition, therefore, to the certification requirements, 
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we should exert every effort to secure personnel who will exemplify the 
high personal qualities desired of a good teacher. 

Love of children is basic to successful work with children. Love, 
however, is not enough. 3he teacher must also enjoy working with children 
and the love of the mother or of other adults who work with the child. 
Patience and understanding not only of what is happening but why it is 
happening is essential to guiding the development of the young child. 

Only the teacher who is secure herself can build security within children. 

A warm, outgoing, but not dominating, individual can work well with children 
and parents. However, a teacher may have all the desirable personal quali- 
ties and not be a good teacher. Basic information, understanding, know- 
ledge, skill, and appreciation can only be secured through training and 
experience. The teacher must apply this knowledge in her daily work with 
children. Many programs that prepare one for teaching in the field of 
early childhood education provide counseling and guidance in the develop- 
ment of these essential qualities while the training and experience are 
secured . 

The ideal is to have teachers who are college graduates with a major 
in Nursery Education, Nursery- Kindergarten Education or Early Childhood 
Education. In addition, it is considered advisable for teachers to have 
studied in such related fields as psychology, child welfare, and medicine 
to provide an adequate background for leadership in Child Development 
Centers. In the selection of teachers of pre-school children, special 
attention is given to qualities of personality and character such as 
warmth, sense of humour, a ready smile, well organized and confident, an 
active body, curious with an urge to explore and to find out, creative, 
and able to communicate well through speaking clearly and choosing words 
carefully. 
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curriculum 

The curriculum of the center is the total of all experiences made 
available for the children by the teacher. The teacher stimulates ex- 
ploration, creation organization, questioning, verbalization, mastery, and 
physical skills. The teacher coordinators assist the teacher who support, 
encourage, love, guide, and assist children leap from stepping stone to 
stepping stone. 

Curriculum for teachers of four and five year olds is harder to pin 
down in words than for elementary school teachers, where subjects, as 
reading and arithmetic, are understood. For pre-schoolers, curriculum is 
harder to describe and quite different to teacher ftrom academic subjects. 
You teach everything you know and are, and everything children want to know 
about. You use his words. You teach things like: Self-discipline; sen- 

sorymotar discrimination; social skills; ethics; gymn; art; nutrition; 
literature; science; mathematics; linguistics; geography; economics al- 
though you may never use those terms. 

You teach on the level of the young child— always starting with his 
questions, his thoughts, his glances, his emotions. You teach the children 
in the straight-forward and humorous language of the 4 year old and in or- 
derly end grown-up words 5-year-olds are competent to employ. It is well 
to recall that "child's work is play" since at this age valuable learning 
and developmental experiences come through play. 

Conversations about the concerns of this hour and this day are often 
the raw materials from which a creative teaching plan grows. Children's 
immediate questions and problems must feed into the curriculum if the 
children are to enjoy learning, to remember what they have learned, to 
connect it with what they already know, and to want to learn 'still more. 



The importance of tools cannot be over-emphasized. If play is the 
chief method used by the child to learn, and the response to the child and 
the extension of knowledge by the teacher is the chief directing force for 
that learning, then the things-- shovels, ants under a stone, magnifying 
glasses, blocks, clay, a climbing tree, glasses filled with water giving 
off different sounds— of a child's environment are the chief building 
blocks of a foundation for learning. 
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THESE PLANS ARE SUBJECT TO VARIANCE IN TIME SEQUENCE AS THE GROUP MOTIVATES 
ITSELF. THE 3'S AND 4'S ARE SEPARATE PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO MEET NEEDS OF 
EACH AGE GROUP. 



TIME ACTIVITY 



PURPOSE 



8:15 

12:15 


Preparation for the 
arrival of children 


Conference with aide to achieve organ- 
ization and definition of purposes. 
Preparation of materials, activities, 
and devices to be used. 


8:30 

12:30 


Greeting Children 


Visual Health examination. Attendance 
check. Give children an opportunity 
to freely select an activity within 
limits available, i.e., books, puzzles, 
drawing, tape recorder, music. 


8:45 

12:45 


Children Gathering 
Together 


Group Planning of the day's activities 
within the guidelines of the teacher's 
planning. Orientation to activities. 
Reinforced by songs, conversation, 
role playing, informal dramatization. 


9:00 

1:00 


Work Period: 
Housekeeping 
Blocks & Trucks 
Painting at Easel 
Clay 

P’inger Painting 


To help the child in making individual 
decisions and then completing a task. 

To become involved in group inter- 
action, recognize the purpose of so- 
cializing and one's relationship to 
others. To learn new skills and tasks. 
To develop initiative. 


9:40 

l:4o 


Clean Up 


To recognize that the right of choice 
carries the responsibility of clean- 
up and the restoration for others. 


9:50 

1:50 


Rest Room 
Wash for lunch 


To recognize rules of cleanliness and 
good health. To develop good health 
habits. 


9:55 

1:55 


Preparation for 
lunch 


To develop a sense of responsibility 
and self-importance. To recognize 
the value of a given task. 


10:00 

2:00 


Lunch 

Conversation 


To recognize certain health values. 

To develop correct attitudes concern- 
ing manners' and personal interaction 
with others at meal time. . 


10:15 

2:15 


Finger Plays 
Songs 


Small muscle activities to develop 
a sense of self-esteem, coordination 
and balance, inter-group action, 
sharing. 
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TIME . 


ACTIVITY 


PURPOSE 


10:30 

2:30 


Rest 


To give the young child an opportunity 
to rest and reorient himself in the 
morning activities. Restful music 
will help to develop aesthetic values. 


10:40 

2:kO 


Activity Period: 
Dramatization 
Outdoor Play 
Films 

Experiments 


To develop large muscles and provide 
the child with an opportunity to ex- 
plore his imaginative skills. 


11:00 

3:00 


Story Time 


To develop a sense of aesthetic values 
and to gain an appreciation of liter- 
ature and its association with read- 
ing. 


11:10 

3:10 


Preparation 
for Dismissal 


Reinforcement of concepts presented 
and values. 


11:15 

3:15 


Dismissal 





AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE MORNING SESSION THE TEACHER AND AIDE WILL MAKE ANY 
ANECDOTAL RECORDS, COMMENTS OR NOTATIONS NECESSARY FOR RECORDS AND FILES. 
THE SAME PROCEDURE IS FOLLOWED AT 3:15. 
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DRISCOLL IDENTIFICATION SHEET 



School 



Grade 



Teacher 



Pupil • Age 

To Teachers: 



On the basis of your daily work with the children in your class, please 
check the following behavior items which are consistently shown by the in- 
dividual pupils, using a separate sheet for each child. 

1. a. Usually conforms to and accepts classroom regulations. 

b. Needs frequent reminders about classroom regulations. 

c. Unpredictable in response to classroom regulations. 

2. a. Works steadily oh self- selected activity. 

b. Easily diverted from self- selected activity. 

c. Seeks undue amount of help and attention fTom teacher. 



3. a. Spontaneous in contributing ideas. 

b. Never contributes unless called upon. 

c. Inconsistent in contribution. 

d. Self-conscious in contributing ideas. 

4. a. Apparently bright and is doing well, 
b. Appears slow in comprehension. 

5. a. Popular with other children. 

b. Avoided or ignored by other children. 

6. a. Continually seeks contact with other children. 

b. Seeks undue attention from adults. 

c. Seldom initiates contact with other children. 

d. Ignores advances made to him by other children. 



7. a. Usually seems happy. 

b. Appeal's tense; easily upset. 

c. Has nervous habits: 

1. Nail-biting. 

2. Sucking small objects. 

3. Facial twitching. 1 

4. Lapses into daydreaming. 

8. a. Attendance regular 

b. Absent frequently for minor illnesses (state general character 
of absences.) 

c. In school but seems listless, fatigues, pale or unwell. 
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Driscoll Identification Sheet Con't. 

9. a. Particularly well coordinated 
b. Obviously awkward. 

10. a. Has speech inaccuracies: 

1. Poor enunciation (baby talk) 

2. Lisping 

3. Stuttering or stammering 

4. Substituting letters 
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SUMMER. I 965 HEADSTART PROGRAM 



In comparing the children in your class -who participated in the Head Start 
program, please indicate in the appropriate space whether the Head Start 
children perform, better than, the same as, or not as well as the children 
in your class who did not participate in the Head Start project. 



School No. 

Dat e . 19_ 



1. Play vigorously and joyously 

2. Relax through quiet games or rest on rugs 

3- Stay at home when il] _ 


Above 


Same 


Less 

Than 




















4. Display intelligent attitudes toward doctor, 

dentist and nurse 








5. React positively to school standards 

6 . Practice habits of cleanliness; have pride 

in personal appearance 














7. Sit, stand and walk correctly 

8 . Walk up and downstairs without fear 

9. Use scissors and other tools with some degree 

of ski 11-—- - _ 




















10. Work and play with others harmoniously; 

cooperate with the group 








11. Are regular in attendance and prompt 

12. Observe simple rules of courtesy: asking 

permission, saying "thank you", inviting 
others to play, taking turns willingly, 
listening rather than interrupting 

13. Talk over problems instead of hitting, grabbing 

or pushing — 




















l4. Hear sounds clearly and discriminate between 

sounds and word meanings 








15. Look at and interpret pictures 

16. Speak in sentences and use correct speech 

_______ ________ __ 














17 . Speak with ease and fluency, using a pleasing 

voice aHaHBaaH ~ aaBa *’ _____________________________ 








18. Listen closely: make comment relevant to the 

Hi spiiRfli nn ..... ...... _ * 








19 . Show an interest in learning new words 

20. Understand the relationships inherent in such 
directional words as up, down, top, bottom, left, 

ri _______________ — 














21. Match colors, objects, numbers, shapes, etc. 

PP_ 'Rppncrrn «zp r»amp__ 














23* Note likeness and differences in pictures, 

objects and things 








24. Are aware of logical sequence of events, e.g., 
plan, work, cleanup, evaluate ‘ 
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HEADSTART (cont’d.) 

25. Recognize differences in shapes and sizes 

26. Use a wide variety of manipulative materials 

27. Enjoy singing songs 

28. Respond well to music 

29. Express their ideas and feelings with art media- 



Above 


Same 


Less 

Than 
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There appears to be agreement among the states that those school dis- 
tricts with less ability as measured by certain acceptable criteria, gener- 
ally district equalized or assessed valuation, shall receive greater aid 
per pupil than the more affluent districts. The existing formulas indicate 
that a majority of the states are committed to the "equalization" concept 
as the most equitable criteria. Although many school administrators sub- 
scribe to this, we splinter completely when we attempt to develop an 
"equalization" formula. 

Before any defensible state support plan may be implemented, it is 
necessary to determine the educational needs of all students in each school 
district. The Illinois 1969-1970 Foundation Program assumes that the com- 
bined State and local minimum effort is $520 for a K-8 grade pupil and $650 
for a 9-12 grade pupil. These amounts are overstated as the units of 
payment are for the best six months' average daily attendance pupil and, 
therefore, means that the pupil in actual membership receives less than the 
minimum dollar support. Wo two pupils have the same educational abilities 
and/or needs. Some districts have a small percentage of pupils with mini- 
mal needs, whereas other districts with the same number of pupils may have 
greater educational responsibilities because of the necessity for differ- 
entiated educational programs. State distribution of funds based on the 
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assumption that all pupils have equal abilities and needs just isn’t 
practical. 

To provide stute support proper consideration should be given to the 
aggregate responsibility of educating all pupils in the district. This 
would he a more retilisiic approach to measuring a district’s responsibility 
tJimi by using a standardized jx:r pupil basis. One of the formulas pre- 
scribed later in this pajxsr provides on approach to the problem. 

An Illinois school district's local revenues fire based on the property 
valuation within the district's boundary that is converted to fin equ.-ilized 
or assessed value. There is considerable disagreement on assessed values 
as determined in the assessment procedure. The question also wises whether 
property control is a fair and equitable means of measuring a per son's 
•ability to pay taxes. 

The inclusion of income with property valuation may be a better way 
of measuring .a taxpayer's ability to pay. However, if the support program 
should include income as a variable in the formula, it may work as a dis- 
advantage to the school district. This would prove to be true if the in- 
come is considered in calculating a district's qualifying amount and the 
district should be unable to obtain revenue from the income variable. 

Another approach to the State’s total funding program may be to use 
socioeconomic variables, such as ethnic stock, broken homes, mobility, and 
parents' schooling to determine additional allotments to school districts 
in an attempt to achieve the goal of educational opportunity equalization. 
This position can be documented as sound. The Coleman Study, among others, 
indicates the high correlation between family socioeconomic status and 
pupil achievement. 



It is becoming more apparent that the expenditures per pupil within 
an attendance center with pupils of low socioeconomic status are less than 
those in centers with pupils of high socioeconomic status. The U.S. Office 
of Education’s new guidelines for Title I, Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act eligibility requires comparability of expenditures within districts. 

District Reorganization 

Illinois does provide some assistance and financial reward for district 
reorganization. The 1969-1970 formula has a qualifying tax rate of .90 per- 
cent in elementary and high school districts. The qualifying rate for a 
12-grade district is 1.08 percent; and for special equalization dual dis- 
tricts that are formed as a 12-grade district, there is a fiscal advantage 
of ,72 percent (190 + .90 - 1.08). Assuming a district has a $10,000,000 
assessed valuation. State support would be increased in the amount of 
$72,000. The State agrees with the concept that a greater opportunity for 
quality education exists in 12-grade district? under the control of a 
single board of education. The Illinois General Assembly has created a 
Department of School District Organization within the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the organization of more effective 
school districts. 

Currently, there is no State fiscal advantage for two or more 12-grade 
districts to consolidate, but additional State support could be provided 
to encourage small 12-grade districts. This could be accomplished by pro- 
viding a bonus allotment of support for the first year of district re- 
organization and in yearly decreasing amounts for three or four or even 
five years to encourage this type of district reorganization. 

A major objective of state support programs is to stimulate local 
spending in the school systems. To be specific, the desired hope is that 
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increased funding by the State for education will encourage local officials 
to increase expenditures to a higher plateau. The districts in which high 
plateaus occur could be a demonstration to others that a greater gain in 
social and private benefits exist. 

However, the basic Strayer-Haig Formula lacks a State incentive to 
make a local district levy which causes an extension of a tax rate exceeding 
the State qualifying tax rate, for participation in the special equalization 
distribution. The opposite of the desired effect may occur when State sup- 
port is increased by raising the foundation level while retaining the same 
qualifying tax rate. A local district may reduce the levy by a proportion 
of additional State aid. 

Most school financial experts would prefer a formula with the percent- 
age of State support constant or increasing. Disbursements by the State 
would increase while local effort increases. This is one form of tax re- 
lief for local districts. 

The situation between the two examples cited would exist when State 
support is increased and local districts maintain the same tax rates. The 
additional support results in increased district expenditures, but local 
districts are not making a greater effort. 

Additional State support may be provided to districts that make a 
greater effort. This is one way to reward local districts for an effort 
beyond the qualifying rate for participation in -£he foundation level pro- 
gram. Increases in State support would occur in conjunction with increases 
in local effort. A joint participation for increasing local district reve- 
nues in those districts with greater demand for education would result. 

The Illinois State Aid Formula does not include moneys for transpor- 
tation and school buildings. There are special aids that provide 
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transportation reimbursement to eligible districts. The State is rather 
generous in its support for transportation of special and vocational educa- 
tion pupils. The State’s share is 80 percent of the transportation costs. 
Par the transportation of regular pupils, a sparsity formula is in effect 
for 1969-1970 that will reimburse approximately one-third of the district's 
total costs. A new transportation formula has been legislated into a Law 
that becomes effective in I97O-I97I. It is an equalization formula with a 
local district's qualifying amount based on its assessed valuation. The 
maximum amount of reimbursement to any one district would be 80 percent of 
the cost of transporting eligible pupils with a minimum guarantee of $16 
per" eligible pupil. State support under this formula will increase to ap- 
proximately 55 percent of the cost for transporting eligible pupils. This 
is a major accomplishment for Illinois. The categorical aid is based on 
the equalization concept, and the formula has flexibility. As district 
costs increase, State funding increases along with the local district's 
effort through an increased assessed valuation. If the local district's 
assessed valuation should decrease, State support would increase. 

This formula warrants a follow-up study to determine whether a flex- 
ible formula is practical in school financing. Findings may be generalized 
to a flexible General State Aid Formula. 

Illinois does very little to aid districts in solving capital outlay 
problems. The only support available is to those districts very close to 
the five percent bonding power limitation. If a district needs additional 
buildings, and qualifies under the above requirement, State moneys may be 
borrowed with no interest charges for construction purposes. A number of 
districts are in this position, but the State has not made ample appro- 
priations to meet these needs. The State has not recognized that a 
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building is a large piece of instructional equipment and that without ample 
facilities of quantity and quality, the educational program is severely cur- 
tailed. State participation in the financing of school buildings is a 
basic need in Illinois. A State plan could be developed to include incen- 
tives for district organization. 

Stability vs. Flexibility 

The fixed foundation level concept is subject to review. Local ef- 
fort is directed toward funding the basic program with State assistance 
through special equalization aid to the foundation level. Local vigor 
provides revenue beyond the foundation level, but in many districts these 
moneys are needed to fund the basic educational program and/or the district 
dess not possess the ability to make a major dollar expenditure. State 
and Federal categorical aids have various goals: (1) compensatory educa- 

tion, (2) incentive programs, and/or (3) enrichment programs. The problem 
may be stated: Too much of the cost for the basic common school education 

must be provided by the local school district leaving no funds (in many 
cases) for offerings beyond the basic program. Too often the basic pro- 
gram is the only program. 

Stability is ideal in certain instances, but not for funding educa- 
tional costs. The fixed foundation level forces local districts to absorb 
increased costs due to inflation and built-in operating costs. 

How can we avoid the dilemma of providing General State Aid to an un- 
realistically low level which is considerably below the State level of 
expenditure? District reimbursement premised on a percentage based on 
district ability, as measured by assessed valuation per pupil compared with 
the State average assessed valuation per pupil for each district type 
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( elementary, high school, and unit) multiplied by the per capita tuition 
charge may help solve this problem. 

This method for distributing General State Aid money includes the 
following advantages: 

1. Flexibility. When district costs increase, State participation 
increases. This results in both the local school district and 
the State participating in the increased costs of education. 

i 

2. Effort. Measured by revenue dollars from the local district is 
recognized as effort. There are strong feelings expressed by 
many persons that proper recognition and consideration should be 
given to those districts that make a greater dollar effort. 

3. The State is committed to a percentage of the total educational 
program costs. 

Illinois Capacity 

State support of education in Illinois should be highly correlated 
with the State's fiscal capacity. The increased private and social goods 
derived from investment in education Justifies a high level of support. 
Illinois is fortunate in that it is one of the wealthiest States and does 
have the capacity to fund an adequate and rising level of educational op- 
portunity within the State. 




State Sources of Revenue 

The revenue sources to support the Common School Fund are available 
and fairly equitable. Two basic sources of school support— property taxes 
and sales taxes— are regressive, but a third source— State income tax— is 
progressive. These State taxes combined with the Federal income tax pro- 
vide revenues that produce a balanced program with a considerable degree 



of equity. An increase in the progressiveness of the State income tax 
could result in a reduction of the property tax, which bears l:.ttle rela- 
tionship to income and is highly regressive. 

District Accountability 

A sound State support program of education includes the avowed intent 
to improve the operating efficiency within the respective school district. 
The processes and product are central features of any system. State legis- 
lation and State Department of Education guidelines will encourage the 
growth and expansion of certain program areas. District organization, dis- 
semination of materials, and ideas to improve education will be made avail- 
able or thrust' upon the districts. Both the State and the local district 
benefit or are penalized through the efficiency or inefficiency of their 
operation. 

SUMMARY 

The points discussed above would be applicable in analyzing any State 
educational support program. Almost all of the specific, comments are 
directed toward the Illinois situation. To provide data for an analysis, 
the following section shows different formulas applied at various ability 
levels. 

\ 

Various State Approaches to Financing K-12 Grade Education in Illinois 

The follcwi^? tables show alternative methods of financing education 
in Illinois. Tables 1, 2 and 3 show applications of the Strayer-Haig 
Formula with different foundation levels, weighting, flat grants, and 
qualifying tax rates. Tables 4, 5> and 6 present versions of the percent- 
age equalization formula, with, adaptations, that are under consideration. 



Tables 7 and 8 show the Strayer-Haig formulas with flexibility features; 
and Table 9 shows a more advanced means of distributing State support. 

The purpose of presenting these formulas is to provide the advantages, 
disadvantages and the estimated total State cost of each. 

For comparison purposes, each formula is measured by district assessed 
valuation per best six months' average daily attendance and applied to a 
high ability district; to the State median ability district; and to a less 
affluent, lew ability district. 

Formula 1. The $4 00 Strayer-Haig Formula 

The $400 foundation level Strayer-Haig Formula was the basis for dis- 
tributing General State Aid during the two-year period from July 1, 1967 
through June 30, 1969* The required qualifying tax rates for dual systems 
(K-8 and 9~12) was .84 percent of the district's equalized or assessed 
valuation, a weighting of 1.15 for pupils in high school districts only, 
and a flat grant of $48 for each K-8 best six months' ADA pupil, and 
$54.05 for each 9“12 pupil. The computation of a district's claim is a 
simple process once the two variables — ADA data and district assessed valu- 
ation — are known. The State guarantees that a district will have revenue 
in the amount of the WADA multiplied by the mandated foundation level. The 
local qualifying amount is determined by finding the product of the dis- 
trict's assessed valuation times the qualifying tax rate. The difference 
between the State legislated guarantee and the district's qualifying amount 
is the claim amount, unless the flat grant computation would provide more 
revenue to the district. In that situation, the district would receive the 
flat grant amount. During 1968-1969 there were 158 flat grant elementary 
districts, 158 flat grant high school districts, and 47 flat grant unit 
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(K-12) districts. Flat grant payments amounted to approximately $l4 mil- 
lion (4.0 percent) of the General State Aid distributed during 1968-1969. 

Formula 2, The Weighted $520 Strayer-Haig Formula 

The Illinois State Aid Formula for 1969*1970 was based on a foundation 
level of $520 per pupil in best six months' average daily attendance (ADA), 
with a flat grant for all pupils of $48 with qualifying tax rates of O.90 
percent in dual districts, 1.08 percent in 12-grade districts, and the 
weighting of the ADA of all high school (grades 9~12) pupils 1.25. 

The weighting of all high school pupils actually provides a foundation 
level of $650 in high school districts and of $559 in twelve-grade dis- 
tricts (this is based on the assumption that 30 percent of the district's 
ADA is in grades 9*12 and 70 percent is in elementary grades). Under the 
$520 foundation level, the number of flat grant elementary districts was 
reduced from 158 to 102, the number of high school flat grant districts was 
reduced from 158 to 100, and the number of 12-grade flat grant districts 
was reduced from 47 to 10. Flat grant payments amount to about $7 million 
(1.2 percent) of the General State Aid entitlement for 1969-1970. 
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Formula 3. The Weighted $550 Strayer-Haig Formul a 

Governor Richard B. Ogilvie proposed a $550 foundation level formula 
for 1970-1971 in his budget message to the General Assembly. It is based 
on best six months' average daily attendance data, with a flat grant of 
$48, with qualifying tax rates of .94 percent in dual districts, 1.3.5 per- 
cent in 12-grade districts, and with a weighting of ail high school (grades 
9-12) pupils of 1.25. The weighting of high school pupils provides a 
foundation level in high school districts of $687.50. The number of flat 
grant districts would remain about the same as 1969-1970. 
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Additional features of the Governor's proposal included (1) urban 
and rural factors. Those districts with 20,000 or more District Weighted 
Average Daily Attendance (DWADA) or 200 and below receive an 8 percent 
weighting factor in computing the State Aid bonus. Districts with a DWADA 
in the range of 10,000 through 19,999 or 201 through 400 receive a 4 percent 
weighting factor. In addition, a total education tax rate effort bonus is 
to be considered in computing a district's claim. For those districts of 
each type (elementary, secondary, 12 ••grade) making an effort greater than 
95 percent of the districts receive a 3 percent weighting of their DWADA 
in computing the district's bonus. Districts with a tax rate greater than 
90 percent but less than 95 percent of the districts receives a 2 percent 
bonus, and districts with a tax rate greater than 85 percent but less than 
90 percent of the districts receive a 1 percent bonus. The estimated total 
cost of the urban, rural, and effort bonuses is 42 million dollars for 
fiscal 1971. 

Formula 4. Percentage Equalization Formula 

Table 4 shows the State and local support per ADA pupil for the three 
district types at different ability levels. The foundation level is the 
district's per capita cost. For comparison purposes, the per capita cost 
has been fixed at the same level for the different ability levels to show 
the extent of "equalization" in the percentage equalization formula. The 
extent of State sharing has been set at 50 percent in determining an allot- 
ment ratio. This means that the State and the local district would share 
equally in providing revenues when a district's ability is equal to the 
State's average assessed valuation per pupil for the type of district. 
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Formula 5. Percentage Equalization Formula With Bonus Computed to the State 
Average Assessed Valuation Per Pupil Level 

Table 5 shows the bonus affect on low ability districts of each type. 

Districts with ability less than the State average for each type would have 

the foundation level increased resulting in increased State support. 



Formula 6. Percentage Equalization Formula With Bonus Computed to 
Guaranteed. Levels of Ability. ($10,000 Unit, $ 
Elementary, and $33.000 High School ] 



000 



Table 6 shows the bonus effect on low ability districts of each type. 
Twelve-grade districts with ability of less than $10,000 per pupil, ele- 
mentary districts with less than $14,000, and high school districts with 
less than $33,000 would have the foundation level increased resulting in 
increased State support for the respective district. The table shows that 
the low ability elementary districts would receive a minimal increase in 
State support, but the high school and unit districts would receive no 
benefits at these selected levels. If a significant number of districts 
are to benefit, then the guaranteed level of assessed valuation per pupil 
must be increased. 



Formula 7. Quality Level Foundation Program 

Another basic weakness in the Strayer-Haig Formula has been the lack 
of flexibility. The quality level formula provides that the percent of 
State support is determined by having a legislated foundation level that 
includes a qualifying tax rate. The amount of State support per pupil is 
divided by the foundation level to determine the percent of State support 
for the respective district. The approved spending level, :.n this case 
the district's per capita cost, is multiplied by the applicable percent 
for the district to determine the amount of State aid per pupil the district 
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1s entitled to. Hie net result Is State participation based on the dis- 
trict’s ability and the per capita cost. This formula has three outstanding 
features — flexibility, incentive, and equalization. 

Formula 8, Improvement Level Foundation Program 

Table 8 shows the improvement level foundation program and is Identi- 
cal to Formula 7 except the maximum per capita cost allowable is the State 
average per capita cost for each type of district. The formula retains 
the feature of percentage sharing of Increased costs as the State average 
expenditure per pupil increases and it stimulates increased spending by 
the local district. 

Formula 9. Illinois 90-20 

Formula 9 shows the amount of State support per ADA pupil. However, 
the application of this formula would not be on a per pupil basis. The 
district would determine the allowable educational expenditures, subtract 
a qualifying amount, and receive tho difference in State Aid. 
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TABLE 2. STRAYER-HAIG $520 FOUNDATION LEVEL FORMULA 
(Fiscal Support per Best 6 Months’ ADA Pupil) 
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TABLE 3. THE WEIGHTED $550 STRAYER-HAIG FORMULA 
(Fiscal Support per Best 6 Months' ADA Pupil) 
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TABLE 4 . PERCENTAGE EQUALIZATION FORMULA 
(Fiscal Support per Best Six Months' ABA Pupil) 
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TABLE 5 - PERCENTAGE EQUALIZATION FORMULA 
(Fiscal Support per Best Six Months* ADA Pupil) 
Bonus Computed to the State Average AV/Pupil Level 
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Assumed Per Capita Charge in this Sample district 

Bonus: State Ave. A.V./ADA pupil ($26,530 minus sample district A.V./ADA pupil times total 

education tax rate of sample district (1.5 0$) = $201.84 bonus 

H.S. ($50,468 - $38,161) X 1.50/ 0 = $184. 60 
Unit ($20,335 - $12,279) X 2.25/o = $181.26 



TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE EQUALIZATION FORMULA 
(Fiscal Support per Best Six Months 1 ADA Pupil) 
Bonus Computed to Levels of $10,000, U; $14,000, E; $33? 000 
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TABLE 7. QUALITY LEVEL FOUNDATION PROGRAM 
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$64,311 times .90$ equals $578.79* Therefore the district is flat gran - 
$48.00 divided by $520.00 equals .0923 and .0923 times $650.00 = $59-99 



TABLE 8 . IMPROVEMENT LEVEL FOUNDATION PROGRAM 
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TABLE 9 . ILLINOIS 90-20 FORMULA. 
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TABLE 10. COMPARISON OF STATE AID AND TOTAL REVENUE PER PUPIL RECEIVED 
BY EACH DISTRICT UNDER FORMULAS 1 THROUGH 9 

STATE AID RATIO OF STATE TOTAL REVENUE RATIO OF REVENUE 

FOUNDATION PER PUPIL SUPPORT, HI ABILITY AVAILABLE PER PUPIL HI ABILITY^ TO LO 

LEVEL HI MED. LO TO LO ABILITY DISTRICTS HI MED. LO ABILITY DISTRICTS 
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TABLE 11. COMPARISON OP THE STATE COST 
OP FORMULAS 1 THROUGH 9 




FORMULA STATE 

1. $400.00 Strayer-Haig 


ESTIMATED 
COST (MILLIONS) 

. 357.6 


2. $520.00 Strayer-Haig 


597.3 


3. $550.00 Strayer-Haig 


632.1 


4, Percentage Equalization; no bonus 


579.4 


5. Percentage Equalization; bonus to State Average 
Assessed Valuation Per Pupil 


651.3 


6. Percentage Equalization, bonus to 

$10,000, $14,000, or $33,000 A.V./Pupil 


586.0 


7. Quality Level 


800.3 


8. Improvement Level 


685.6 


9. Illinois 90-20 


644.3 
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Comparison of Formulas 1-9 

Table 10. Column 2 presents the amount of State Aid per pupil using 
each formula for each type of district. Each type of district was cate- 
gorized within three ability levels (Hi, Med, Lo). The data shows high 
ability elementary districts receiving about the tafliQ amount of State , aid 
per pupil under each formula. High ability hifdi school districts are pro- 
vided more State aid per pupil under formulas 7 and 8 , High ability unit 
districts are provided with more St^te aid per pupil under formulas 2, 3, 

7 , and 9 , 

Median ability elementary districts benefit the grea'test under formulas 
7, 8 , and 9 . Median ability high school districts are favored under for- 
mulas 4, 5> 6 , and 9* Median ability unit districts are provided the 
greatest support under formulae 7 , 8 ‘, and 9 . 

Low ability elementary districts are provided the greatest amount of 
State aid under formulas 5 , 7> and 9» Low ability high school districts 
are favored under formulas 'p and 9 Low ability ijnit districts, are pro- 
vided more State aid per pupil under formulas 5 , 7 , and 9. 

When examining Table 10, Column 3, data for equalization reveals the 
following^ Low ability elementary districts are in the most favorable re- 
lationship with high ability districts under formula 5 , the percentage 
equalization formula which equalizes assessed valuation per pupil to the 
State average. The three basic Strayer-Haig formulas became more equalizing 
as the foundation levels were increased along with increased qualifying tax 
rates. 

Low ability high schoQl districts when compared to high ability high 
school districts are in a more favorable position voider formulas 4 , 5 , 6 , 
and 9 . 
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In examining unit district equalization * the data: show low ability 
districts would benefit the most through implementation of formulas 1, 4, 

5, and 6. 

Table 10, Column 4 data show total revenue available per pupil at the 
high, median, and low ability levels under each formula. High ability ele- 
mentary districts range fran $600.00 per pupil to $665.38 per pupil. High 
ability high school districts range from $975.00 to $1,128.26 per pupil. 

High ability unit districts range from $627.40 to $926.34., 

Median ability elementary districts range from $415.97 to ’$655.70. 

Median ability high school districts range from $610.78 to- $1,038.60. Me- 
dian ability unit districts range f*cm $528.58 to $846. 06. 

Low ability elementary districts range from $407.84 to $744.56. Low 
ability high school districts range from $474.78 to $1,033.67.' Low ability 
unit districts range from $473.67 to $872.15. 

An examination of the extent of the equalization of total revenue avail- 
able to the respective districts under the formulas is shown in Table 10, 
column 5. The low ability elementary districts would have more revenue 
than the high ability districts under formulas '5 and 6. Equal amounts 
of revenue would be available under formulas 4 and 9. The low ability 
high school district s- would have more revenue than the high ability dis- 
tricts under formula 5. Equal amounts of revenue would be available under 
formulas 4, 6, and 9. In addition, the ratio of high ability district 
revenue to low ability district revenue under formulas 7 and 8 are 1:01 
to 1.00. 

Low ability unit districts would have more revenue than high ability 
districts under formula 5. The total revenue' available would be equal 
under formulas 4, 6, and 9. 
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A basic weakness in the conclusions drawn from, Table 10, column 3 and 
5 data are that the foundation level or per capita cost figures used £n 
column 1 would be the same for all high, median, or lot*; ability districts. 
The assumed equal per capita cost figures psed in formulas 4 , 5 > 6 , and 9 
shows a high level of equalization to exist for Stai^e aid per pupil. and 
total revenues available. If the median and low ability districts are not 
making expenditures at the same level as the high ability districts, their 
State aid per pupil and total revenue would be reduced resulting in less 
equalization in the respective formula. 

Table 11 daca show the estimated cost in millions of each of the nine 
formulas presented. Each of the formulas require a different amount of 
State funds. Although each formula does cost a different amount, certain 
basic comparisons can be made. It is assumed that the underlying reasons 
of State support are to enable school districts to provide a good common 
school education; to equalize the tax effort among the districts to sup- 
port education; to stimulate local districts to make a greater effort; and 
to equalize educational opportunity through equal fiscal resources. For- 
mula 7 appears to be the formula most likely to aid in the accomplishment 
of these State goals. The quality level formula retains the best of the 
Strayer-Haig formula, the minimum qualifying tax ra.te. The quality level 
formula adds the feature of a flexible foundation level which is dependent 
on local effort which should stimulate the local district into making a 
greater effort. Increased costs due to inflation, expanded programs, and 
pupil growth which result in increased district expenditures would be 
shared by the State and the local, district in an equalized manner depending 
on local ability as measured by assessed valuation per pupil. The quality 
level formula is easy to understand. The same principles existing in the 
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standard Strayer-Haig are carried one step forward to compute district 
entitlement under the quality level formula. 

Formula 8 is an improvement over the standard Strayer-Haig and it 
does include some flexibility in the foundation level. As State average 
expenditure per pupil increases, the improvement formula would take this 
into consideration. 

Conclusion 

Illinois is at the crossroads in determining State school support of 
elementary and secondary education. A State income tax was enacted into 
law during 1969. State revenues are available when and if the decision is 
made to adequately fund education. On the other side of the coin, a re- 
duction in local ability to finance education has occurred because of the 
legislated reduction of some personal property tax and the homestead ex- 
emption on some real property. A total loss of revenues from personal 
property may occur in the near future. The combination of increased State 
ability and decreased local ability mandates the State of Illinois to pro- 
vide greater support of the schools. 

Formulas 7 and 8 provide a temporary solution to the State support 
increase. The long-range, 1980 and beyond, answer to the problem may be 
formula 9. 

Formula 9 would require the State to meet the problem of district or- 
ganization in Illinois. Far too many of the 1,200 school districts in 
Illinois are too small in pupil population and resources to provide satis- 
factory programs. A reduction in number to at least below 500 must be the 
first step. As program- planning-budge ting- systems are refined, the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction in cooperation with the Educa- 
tional Service Regions could approve district budgets. State support could 
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be the difference between the approved budget and a local district's quali 
fying amount. This type of State support would be flexible, easily under- 
stood, include State categorical aids, reduce the number of claims and 
reports filed by the district, and alter the role of school district audi- 
tors. The end result would be a more productive and efficient public 
school system in the State of Illinois. 
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CHAPTER V 



PPBS: Will it Make a Difference 



by 



Dr. Quentin Bryan 



PLANNING AND PROGRAM BUDGETING 

A planning and program budgeting system is a decision making process 
with its major focus on short range and long range goals. In this chapter 
assumptions, processes, terminology, elements, advantages, steps for im- 
plementing, and some potential pitfalls in PPBS are discussed. 

There are six basic assumptions regarding the reality in which PPBS 
will operate, as outlined in the Report on the First National Conference 

ilQ 

on PPBS in Education: 7 

1. The financial re sources available to the school system are less 
than equal the demands of the system. 

2. Productivity of a school system can be enhanced by organisation 
of activities and services into programs specifically directed 
toward achieving carefully defined goals. 

3. The school system exists to produce a set of products — to 
achieve certain objectives expressed as specific changes in 
characteristics of learners. 

4 . Better decisions regarding program selection and operation re- 
sult when the costs thereof are considered on a long-term 
(multi-year) basis. 

5. Objectives of a school system can theoretically be achieved in 

a multitude of ways (programs), some of which are mare effective 
and/or efficient. 

6. Better decisions regarding program selection and operation re- 
sult when production (output) is methodically related to objec- 
tives. 
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Appendix I contains a glossary of terms related to PPBS. The reader 
Should fa m il i arize himself with all the terms as an initial step in under- 
standing this approach to the management of resources. 

PPBS involves a number of processes, the three basic of which are 
23 

listed by Warner: 

1. Defining program objectives in both the long and short range 
with some built in flexibility for change. 

2. The ability to compute the costs,, outputs, and the effects of 
the operation of the program or system of programs. 

3. Some method of comparing these costs and effects; both in 

, comparison with other , public sector programs and private en-. 

deavors, as well as, comparing costs and benefits incurred 
tomorrow and those incurred then years from nowi 

PPBS consists of, well-defined elements. These : elements are : discussed 
by the California Advisory Commission of School District Budgeting and 
Accounting, and are listed below. 

1. Goals r The development of goals and a goal structure are ap- 
proached by considering the needs of the district and the com- 
munity. The goals will provide the basic guidance for all 
activities in the district, and all other elements of the 
PPBS will be determined and effected by them. 

2. Objectives - The process for developing objectives is similar 
to that for the development of: goals and a goal structure. 
Objectives. . . . .can be grouped and arranged in a hierarchy 
with a lower-level, more specific, objectives contributing 
toward higher-level, broader objectives. 

. , ... .typical: objectives, are quantifiable ,. are within a time 
. , frame, and state as specifically as practical how. the degree 
of achievement will be determined or measured. 

3. Programs - Development of programs to meet objectives will 
ensure that activities will be directed toward, the require- 
ments of the individual districts. 

4. Program Structure - The established program structure will 
become the basic framework far all planning and reporting 
in the district. 

5. Program Codes - Specific code digits are assigned to programs 
at each level of the program structure to allow grouping and 
summarization of data of similar programs. 
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6. Program Budget - . . . the instrument used to present a com- 
prehensive financial plan to the school district, community, 
state, and other interested agencies. Since programs are 
build around goals and objectives, the program budget in ef- 
fect rebates costs to needs and desired outcomes. 

7. Multiyear Financial Plan - . . . shifts the emphasis from budget- 
year costs to costs incurred over a period of years. 

Two additional elements mentioned are "Program Cost Accounts" and 
"Program Reports." These elements are derived from the other seven and are 
of little concern in this paper. 

The assumptions, terminology and elements of PPBS have been discussed. 

12 

Hartley, in fyis recent book has listed the advantages of PPBS. Among 
those listed, he mentioned: 

1. Output emphasis 

2. Strategic planning 

3. Input-output coordination 

4. Explicit objectives 

5* Eval ration 

6. Long range fiscal planning 

7. Multiplicity of options 

8. Optional resource allocation 

9* Economic rationality 

10.. Flexibility 

Due to the complexity of PPBS, implementation will undoubtedly be a 

4 

long, difficult ard costly process^ The California Advisory Commission has 
also listed the initial tasks for implementation as follows: 

1. Appoint PPBS Task Force - When the district has made the com- 
mitment to implement PPBS, it is necessary to designate specific 
individuals in that district to provide the leadership and be 
responsible for the accomplishment of the implementation. 

2. Orient the Task Force - The task force must be oriented to the 
principles and requirements of an operational PPBS through s 
seminars and workshops. 

3. Identify Constraints - . . . constraints might be budgetary, 
statutory, political, demographic, or temporal. 

4. Evaluate Current Systems - . . . review and evaluate the current 
practices and documentation that exist in the district relative 
to the requirements for an operational PPBS. 
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5. .^ Identify and Document Inadequacies Between Current Practices and 
* Those. Required for a PPBS - . ~ determine and document the 

inadequacies of the present practices, documentation, and skills. 

6. Develop Communication’s Plan - The task force will be responsible 
for preparing a plan for communicating to all interested parties 
information about implementation. 

7. Make Presentations to Educational Staff - These presentations 
should cover the concepts of PPBS, the involvement of the staff 
at all levels, the requirements the PPBS will place on the staff, 

- and the benefits that will accrue to the entire educational 
process. 

8. Make Presentations to Nonstaff Groups - The task force should 
endeavor to reach as wide and as diverse group as possible. The 
emphasis of these presentations will be to communicate the bene- 

. fits of PPBS. • 

9. Prepare Implementation Plan - The tasks, the required traihing, 
and the time period for accomplishing the tasks should be 
specified in the plan. 

10. Develop Training Plan - Specific training methods and materials 
should be developed. 

11. Conduct Training Sessions - The training sessions at this level 
should be addressed to supervisory personnel or to personnel 
with the basic responsibility for implementing the PPBS, as the 
attending members will probably be assigned to conduct the in- 
service training of operations personnel. 

12. Assign Tasks - . . . the task force j by written directive,' 

should assign specific individuals to the tasks identified in 
the implementation plan.- . ’ . . 



13. Arrange Existing Programs into Tentative Program Structure - 
In the initial development of goals, it is first necessary 
• ...• ■> for the task force to document the existing programs into a 

tentative structure to provide a guideline for the structuring 
of goals. 

The next two steps in the development of a PPBS are perhaps the most 
crucial: of all if it is to make a difference to the learner. These steps 
are the development of goals and a goal structure, and the development of 
objectives that support and contribute to the achievement of goals. It is 
through these processes, i.e. , development and, implementation of goals and 
objectives, that change may come about, if it is to occur at all. 
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There appears to be some pitfalls which must be carefully avoided if 
PPBS is to assist educators to achieve relevance, accountability, and ef- 
ficiency. This list of hazards is undoubtedly incomplete. They are: 

(l) If emphasis is placed on those objectives which are readily suited to 
usual means of evaluation, the content of learning will be reduced to that 
which can be measured quantitavely and easily so that learning would be 
emphasized at the lowest level of the cognitive domain - knowledge; ( 2 ) if 
terminal performance objectives are applied generally to students without 
regard to individual differences, the programs will tend to fit all stu- 
dents into a common mold; ( 3 ) if provisions are not included in the system 
for the student and his teacher to formulate specific objectives based upon 
the needs of the student and the teacher f s knowledge of the student, 
teachers will be stripped of their professional roles and competencies; 
and finally (4) if commitment of teachers is not gained to the system, PPBS 
will become an expensive bureaucratic process in which paperwork will be- 
come the sole output. 

In the next chapter the literature on "change" is reviewed, in the 
hope that some generalizations may be drawn concerning the implementation 
of PPBS. 

MANAGING CHANGE - A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

"The most innovative solutions to pr ..ctical problems. . . can have no 
effect on practice if they are not diffused to the level of the practi- 
tioneer 

"Change for the teacher begins right in the classroom. Whatever the 
decision-making process in any school system, the final decision is made by 
the teacher in the classroom." 
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The above statements by Guba^ 0 and Re i char t 1 ^, respectively, represent 
a basic principle of change which appears to be generally agreed upon by 
educators. In considering the management of change, therefore, the teacher 
is the single most vital element. 

In this chapter the Literature on the change process, organizational 
change, and staff considerations are summarized. 

The Change Process 

20 

Rogers and Svenning described the process of social change as four 
steps : 

1. invention - the process by which new ideas are created, 

2. diffusion - the process by which these innovations are 
camn^unicated throughout a given social system, 

3. decision - the process in which the determination is made either 
to adopt (utilize) or to reject the innovations, and 

4 . consequences - the resultant effects of innovations that occur 
within the adoption system. ... 

42 

Guba indicates the change process consists of research, development , 

liO 

diffusion, adoption and installation. Hansen J indicates that the steps 

hr? 

are development, diffusion, and adoption. Pellegrin ' states that change 
refers to the entire spectrum of process from discovery to institutionali- 
zation . 

30 

Rogers and Svenning offer a series of steps that one can take in 
managing the change process: 

1. Define the objectives for specific change 

2. Investigate the alternative innovations available that may 
meet the defined objectives 

3a. Define, distinguish and analyze the target, decision and 
adoption audiences 
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3b. Define the steps that must be taken with each of these audiences 
to reach a decision, secure adoption and achieve the objectives 
of change 

4. Select and employ those communication and diffusion principles 
most relevant to the specific change situation and develop 
change strategies to achieve previously-defined objectives 

5. Plan to integrate the innovation in the on-going system 

6. Evaluate the effects of the change 

7. Diffuse your findings 

19 

Reichert lists the elements of a design for change. He states that 
the design: 

1. is intended far implementation, not shov, 

2. must freely be stated as an educational commitment, 

3. requires that there be an easement of any and possible obstacles 
that might forestall its implementation and its eventual success, 

4. seeks to involve as many people as possible, 

5. must have strong leadership to direct its course, 

6. ought to inspire the professional staff and the community 
through the challenge it offers and through the potential, it 
has for impact, 

7. should be committed to the judgment of its progress through 
continual evaluation. 

Hie steps in the change process which appear to be generally accepted 
in the literature might be as follows - innovation, diffusion, adoption, 
installation. Strategies for change must provide for leadership and com- 
mitment on the part of all individuals to be influenced by the change. The 
basic principles for strategies in gaining such commitments is the princi- 
pal focus of this paper. Hie author is not particularly concerned about 
installation, but he is concerned with innovation and diffusion as they 
relate to the development of staff c ommi tment, i.e., a willingness to 
adopt a new idea. 
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Innovation 
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Rogers and Svenning define innovation as "an idea, practice, or 
object perceived as new by an individual." They list characteristics in- 
herent in the innovation which contribute to the rate of acceptance by 
staff: 

1. Relative advantage is the degree to which an innovation 
is perceived as better than the idea it supercedes. 

2. Compatibility is the degree to which an innovation is perceived 
as consistent with existing values and past experiences of the 
receivers. 

3. Complexity is the degree to which an innovation is perceived 
as difficult to understand and use. 

4. Trialability is the degree to which one can experiment with 
an innovation on a limited scale. 

5. Observability is the degree to which the results of an 
innovation are visible to others. 



Diffusion 

30 

Guba states that diffusion consists of (l) awareness of an innova- 
tion, (2) interest, (3) evaluation, (4) trial, and (5) accepts for continued 
use. He lists six diffusion techniques: tell, show, help, involve, train, 



and intervene- . 

3 

Berelson and Steiner list research findings in communication which 
have direct implications for the topic: 

1. People tend to see arid hear communications that are favorable 

or congenial to their predispositions: they are more likely 

to see and hear congenial communications than neutral or 
hostile ones. And the mare interested they are in the subject, 
the more likely is such selective attention. . 

2. The mare trustworthy, credible, or prestigious the communicator 

is perceived to be, the less manipulative his intent is considered 
to be and the greater the immediate tendency to accept his con- 
clusions. 
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3. Communications attributed to sources of low credibility are 
considered more biased and unfair than identical communications 
attributed to sources of high credibility. The audience's 
perception of the source thus tends to influence its inter- 
pretation and acceptance of the content. 

4. The more openly or directly or actively the audience's group 
identifications are brought into play, the more these identi- 
fications determine response. 

5. People respond to persuasive communications in line with their 
predispositions, and they change or resist change accordingly. 
Communications will be most effective. . . when they are in 
accord with audience predispositions; when they tell people 
what they want to be told. 

6 . The communication of facts is typically ineffective in changing 
opinions in desired directions against the force of audience 
predispositions; the stronger the predispositions, the less 
effective the communication of facts. 

7 . The more that people read or listen to communications on a 
given issue, especi ally in concentrated fashion, then the 
less undecided they become, the more interest they develop, 
the more information they acquire, and more consistent their 
perceptions are with the messages being communicated, the more 
strongly partisan they become, the more closely they reflect 
the media emphasis on the subissues, the more likely they are 
to act. 

8 . Active participation in the communication itself - e.g., passing 
on the message to someone else, making a speech about it, or 
simply putting it in one's own words - is more effective for 
retaining information and for persuading than in passive re- 
ception of the communication. ... 

9. The more communications are directed to the group's opinion 
leaders rather than to the rank-and-file members, the mare 
effective they are likely to be. 

10. Word-of-mouth or personal communication from an immediate 
and trusted source is typic ally more influential than media 
communication from a remote and trusted source, despite the 
prestige of the latter. 

There appears to be a gap between innovations and adoption in educa- 
tional organizations, i.e., a failure of innovations to reach many potent 
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tial adopters. Rogers and Svenning list six possible causes for this 




gap; 
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1. Frequently new ideas of educational researchers and developers 
are lost in the "scientific gobbledygook" of research reports. 

2. Even when new ideas are developed by teachers, information 
about the innovation is seldom disseminated. 

3. Communication between schools is another- weak link in diffusion 
of educational innovations. 

4. Some efforts, notably by regional laboratories, are being made 
to facilitate communication between the educational researcher 
and the teacher. However, very little attention has been paid 
to the actual information input behavior of teachers. ... It 
would seem logical that when we are trying to reach teachers 
we should use those sources and channels which they consider 
most credible. 

5. There is a tendency to over utilize the print media in educational 
diffusion campaigns. 

6. A related breakdown in communication is the tendency of those 
concerned with diffusing educational innovations to "tell" rather 
than to "show", to "help", to "involve", or to "train". 

hy 

Pellegrin, ' in his review of the literature , indicates that "gener- 
ally concerning change: (l) changes desired are assimilated, (2) changes 

imposed from outside are likely to be rejected, forced changes may result 
in compliance but covert resistance, (3) when change threatens existing 
values, resistance increases and so do costs, (4) social change is more 
likely to be accepted if introduced slowly through existing institutions , 
with involvement of those affected." 

The strategies employed by a school district appear to be most critical 
in the determination of eventual acceptance of an innovation by the staff. 



ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 
Characteristics of an Organization 

8 

In a recent book edited by Carter and Sergiovanni, the characteristics 

of organizations are listed: 

1. All systems must have four basic problems 
a. Adaption 
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b. Goal Achievement 

c. Integration 

d. Latency (Maintenance of the systems motivational and 
cultural patterns) 

2. Four categories of persons involved in the organization - 

a. Rank-and-file 

b. Managers 

c. Clients 

d. Public-at-large 

3. Change goes through three distinct phases 

a. Enthusiasm 

b. Diffusion 

c. Institutionalization 

4. Eight variables or characteristics 

a. Organizational means 

(1) Complexity 

(2) Centralization 

(3) Formalization 

(4) Stratification 

b. Organizational ends 

(1) Adaptiveness 

(2) Production 

(3) Efficiency 

(4) Job satisfaction 

Lawrence 13 indicates that an organization must have "purpose, activi- 
ties to achieve purpose, interaction that binds activities together, common 
values among employees, and organizational codes and rewards and punish- 
ments to enforce codes." 

It is toward the organizational ends stated above that PPBS in educa- 
tion is directed. 



Organizational Health 

15 

Hie concept of organizational health lias been developed by Miles in 
his various writings. He conceptualizes organizational health by describing 
task accomplishment, internal integration, and effective alteration over 
time. These are depicted as follows: 

Task accomplishment - a healthy organization is one with 
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1. reasonably clear, accepted, achievable, appropriate goals, 

2. relatively undistorted communication flow horizontally, 
vertically, and to and from the environment, 

3. relatively equitable distribution of influence, or optimal 
power equalization with the style of influence being 
essentially collaborative, based on competence and problem- 
solving needs, rather than on organizational position. 

Internal integration - three more dimensions 

1. relatively good fit between personal dispositions and role 
demands, and an accompanying sense of self-actualization, 

2. a reasonable degree of cohesiveness, an "organizational 
identity" clear and attractive enough so that persons can 
feel actively connected to the organization, 

3. a stimulated sense of individual sentiments centering around 
feelings of well-being, satisfaction, and pleasure, as 
opposed to feelings of discomfort, unwished-for strain and 
dissatisfaction . 

Effective alteration over time 

1. innovativeness - develop, grow, change over time, 

2. autonomy - ability to act "from its own center outward", 

3. adaption - between organization and environment, 

4. problem solving adequacy - detect, prove, and solve problems. 



Change in Schools - Problems 

The problems related to change in school systems are outlined by 
24 

Watson. He classifies these problems as goal problems, task functions, 
integration and maintenance, and adaption failure. 

Goal Problems 

1. Moralism - judgmental agency 

2. Value conflicts among community, among youth and adult, etc. 

3. Financial emphasis due to absence of clear output criteria 
(too much time spent on money raising) 

Task Functions 

1. Procedural rigidity 

2. Lack of R. & D. function 

3. Administrative overload 

4. Teacher quality problems 

5. Conflicts of expertise 

Integration and Maintenance 

1. Morale 

2. Intergroup conflicts - elementary vs. high school, local 
school vs. central office 

3. Low personnel development investment 



